THE MAN I KNEW

stand why there should be any difficulty. She pointed out
that she had always supported me as head of her hospital,
I tried to tell her that there were difficulties. First, that
as the wife of my husband I was placed in a peculiar
position; second, that I had my two children to consider;
and third, that my husband thought that the long
journeys to the children and the hard work in the hospital
were too much for me, and this worried him. I was very
touched by a charming letter she wrote me afterwards in
which she said she looked at my empty place at table and
gready regretted my absence.

On the I5th of August 1915, Douglas reminded me that
it was exactly a year since he landed at Havre. Lord Kitchener
visited the troops about the middle of the month and lunched
with Douglas, and they discussed the question of con-
scription. Kitchener did not seem to be at all in favour of
compulsory service although Douglas and the corps com-
manders were all in agreement that it would be the best
thing. Douglas pointed out that if we introduced conscrip-
tion it would show our Allies that we were really in earnest
and would also have a demoralising effect on the Germans.
It appeared, however, that the question was largely political
and if we had compulsory service then Mr. Asquith could
no longer remain Prime Minister, and Lord Kitchener did
not want a change in the Premiership.

Before Kitchener arrived Sir John French had sent for
Douglas, and in the course of conversation they had agreed
to tell the Secretary of State for War as little as possible
about the attack that was being prepared for the following
month. It was felt that Kitchener would have to talk about
the plans in the Cabinet, and that from there they would
spread all round London and reach the ears of the Germans
long before the attack was due to take place. Douglas always
felt that the politicians never realised the importance and
necessity of secrecy in regard to future plans, and as soon
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